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couch of poor Flora, leaving her in a state of 
anguish too deep for words, or even tears. 

But who shall say from what dark and gloomy 
depths the jewel is drawn forth to the daylight— 
how, for the bitterest Marah in this vale of tears, 
there is a tree of healing to be found? If Flora 
was not altogether crushed beneath the weight of 
sorrow, it was because, notwithstanding the weed 
of selfishness, which had so insidiously overspread 
the soil of her heart, there was yet lile in the seed 
of piety planted there long before. Flora could 
not mourn for her mother as one who had no 
hope; and with the hope of that mother’s bliss 
in a better world, mingled that of rejoining her 
there. The thought came like the south wind 
over a frozen fountain, and the warm tears gushed 
at length freely forth. 

“Make her father happy! make her father 
happy!” Oh! how the words rang in the mourn- 
er’s ears, how they trembled on her pallid lips. 
They conveyed at once reproach, warning, and 
encouragement. They were an answer to her 
question, “ Why am I spared ?” they marked out 
the path of duty before her: For what had Flora 
lived in the long years past? They seemed to 
her now a blank, or something worse. Her own 
will had been the idol set up in her heart; the 
indulgence of an indolent, gloomy, discontented 
spirit had cast a withering blight over her soul. 
Oh, who shall say how pre¢ious were the long, 
long sleepless hours of that night of sorrow and 
bereavement; what prayers rose from the pillow 
damp with tears; what holy, self-denying resolu- 
tions were formed in thé broken and contrite 
heart? Flora implored for grace, for strength, 
for power to forget self, and rouse her spirit to 
the exertions by which she alone could “ redeem 
the time” and fill a place of usefulness in the 
world. 

Mrs. Sterndale found her in the morning, though 
much exhausted, yet calmer than she had expected, 
Flora’s first anxious inquiry was, as to whether 
there had been no news of her father. 

“T may tell you, my love,” said Mrs. Stern- 
dale, gently, “now that your father is better, 
that he has been seriously unwell. But his health 
is now so far restored that he expects to be with 
us in a few days,” 

“He must not come, indeed he must not— 
there would be so much to try his feelings—the 
journey is so lng——” 

“He has set his heart upon making it. My 
poor Flora,” added Mrs. Sterndale, with a sigh, 
bending to kiss the pallid brow of her niece, “ it 
will indeed distress him to find you thus.” 

“T will never, if God help me, give him one 
moment’s more distress,” said Flora, in a hollow 
voice, clasping her thin hands. “ Oh! aunt, pray 
for me, pray for me, that I may no longer be a 
burden, but a blessing to those whom I love.” 

And Flora’s resolution showed itself not in 
words alone; she did everything that lay in her 
power to regain that strength which was so need- 
ful for the support of another.. She took the 
nourishment which seemed as if it would choke 
her, shrunk from no remedy prescribed by the 
doctor, and exerted herself to struggle against the 
feeling of despair which would have unfitted her 
for performing active duties. She would not 





suffer her aunt to weary herself by nursing her; 
she persuaded Mrs. Sterndale to take needful rest ; 
and on the day before the funeral, when her almost 
broken-hearted father arrived, she received him, 
not on her couch as a helpless invalid, but met 
him at the threshold; and restraining her own 
grief, felt and thought ouly for him. 

On the following day Mr. Sylvester and his 
daughter departed on their melancholy journey to 
London. I will not dwell on the emotions of | 
grief with which they recrossed a threshold which 
the feet of her who had been dearest to both 
never again would tread, nor say how every object 
which surrounded them now painfully recalled 
her to their thoughts. Flora might have given 
free way to her anguish, but the dying charge of 
her mother was still the watchword to her suffer. 
ing, struggling spirit. 

Indescribably trying to the poor girl was the 
sphere of home duty now before her. Mrs. Syl- 
vester had taken the entire charge of her hus. | 
band’s household, had regulated everything in | 
her own quiet way, leaving to her daughter no | 
care, no occupation, but such as was connected | 
with her own amusement, Flora found all in | 
disorder on her return. Bills had to be examined, | 
tradesmen to be spoken to, servants to be re- | 
minded of neglected duties, reproved, and even in 
more than one case dismi ; and how could she 
lay the burden of these cares upon her father, 
so sickly, sad, and overwhelmed with accumulated | 
business? Flora knew that to be a comfort to | 
him, she must take all these troubles upon her- 
self; and though she sometimes felt that a dun- 
geon, with its quiet gloom and absence of worldly 
cares, would be more telerable than a home where 
constant effort was required, where she had to 
think, and to deeide, and to act for herself, she 
bravely struggled on amidst her trials. She 
found early rising a necessity, and this in itself 
called for no slight effort from one accustomed to 
an indolent, self-indulgent life. Weak and deli- 
cate as she was, it was a trial of courage, which 
the hardy and robust can hardly appreciate, to 
rise when the cold dark winter’s morning came, 
to prepare her father’s meal, and commence early 
a day which was sure to be one of weariness and 
effort. Often and often did Flora’s spirit almost 
fail her. Whenever she suffered her mind to 
dwell on her own cares, the dark gloom of depres- 
sion always gathered around her, till she roused 
herself by the thought of her mother’s last words, 
or strengthened herself by prayer. 

And was it all struggle and suffering? Had 
Flora, then, no reward for what cost her so much ? 
When she saw once more a peaceful smile on the 
eare-worn face of her father, and heard him say 
that she was his earthly comfort, oh, had she not 
a reward? When she laid her head on her pillow 
at night, and felt that the day had been spent, not 
in following her own will, but her duty—in the | 
approving whisper of conscience, had she not a 
reward? When she found that the health both 
of body and mind was improving under the 
stimulus of active exertion, that she could do more 
than she had ever believed herself capable ol 
doing, oh, had she not a reward P 

So the antumn and the long, long winter passed 
away, and again the soft breeze of spring blew 
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over the earth, and the sun shone down with a 
kindly warmth, and the little flowers sprang to 
meet the light. And there was light also in the 
soul of Flora Sylvester: the sharp grief of be- 
reavement was becoming softened by time, the 
rugged path of duty was rendered smoother by 
habit, the return of the genial season revived her 
frame, and the peace of Heaven was resting on her 
spirit. 

oC now we must return for a brief space to 
the family of her uncle, and inquire how the 
winter had been passed in Somersetshire. It 
must be confessed that the squire proved but an 
indifferent patient; he repudiated arrow-root and 
water-gruel, and bitterly complained of being 
“tied by the leg all through the hunting season. 
But the foxes shall pay for their holiday next 
year,” he would add, with a laugh which had all 
its old joyousness in it. 

Christmas day found him so far recovered that 
he was able to walk to church in the morning, 
merely supported by a crutch, and he himself 
helped afterwards to distribute the gifts of food 
and blankets to his poor tenants. “ It does me 
good,” he said, “to see their merry faces, and 
wish them a happy Christmas all round.” And 
certainly no one did more justice than the squire 
to the Christmas dinner, the smoking turkey and 
the plum-pudding with the holly-sprig on the top, 
when the cheerful evening closed in. 

By the time that the first primrose appeared 
under the hedge, even the crutch was thrown aside, 
or “only kept,” as the squire cried, brandishing 
it aloft, “for the benefit of Master Neddy, who 
sometimes requires a taste ofthe rod.” The laugh- 
ing countenance of the boy, as he dodged behind 
a chair, betrayed little fear at this formidable 
threat. : 

Towards the close of May, business called the 
squire to town; and, as “the more the merrier” 
was a favourite motto of his, he resolved that his 
wife and little son should accompany him to 
London. 

“Here is a very kind invitation from Flora,” 
said Mrs. Sterndale one morning, laying down on 
the breakfast-table a letter which she had just 
read. ‘‘ She and her father urge us to make their 
|| home our head-quarters during our visit to London, 
| and I think that we could not do better.” 

“Does Flora keep house?” said the squire 
gravely, setting down the warm cup which he had 
just been raising to his lips. 

“She has done so ever since we lost our poor 
sister, I believe.” 

Neddy’s face grew solemn and long. “ Does 

cousin Flora make breakfast and order dinner ?” 
he inquired. On Mrs. Sterndale’s answering in 
the affirmative, he glanced at his father, and the 
= burst out laughing at the expression of the 
child. 
_ “Well, Mary,” he cried, “ do as you like about 
it: you know I always leave these matters to you ; 
but I think that we might manage to get some 
more cheerful lodging next door to an hospital, or 
over an undertaker’s.” 

“Tam sure that our brother and Flora would 
be hurt if—” 

“Oh! do as you think best, my dear; I have 
no objection. London is no desert ; we can always 



























manage to get a beefsteak somewhere; and,” he 
added, clapping his boy on the back, “ you shan’t 
be starved, my Ned, you shan’t be starved. We'll 
not live, like some people, on air.” 

It is not to be denied that the pleasure with 
which Neddy had looked forward to his first visit 
to London was considerably damped by the idea 
of Flora and her feelings. “If she was so put 
out with me before she had any troubles at all,” 
thought the boy, as they drove through the streets 
of the city, “she won’t bear the sight of me 
now. If I but chance to give a whistle or a 
laugh, I suppose that she’ll be crying, or faint- 
ing, or something of the sort.” His meditations 
were interrupted by his arrival at the house of 
Myr. Sylvester. 

The meeting with her aunt brought so many 
painful recollections to the mind of Flora, that for 
some moments she was unable to speak ; but waen, 
struggling to overcome her emotion, she recovered 
her voice, her greeting was so cordial, her smile so 
kind, that even the child instinctively felt that a 
change had passed over his cousin. Every hour 
now passed in her society made this fact more ap- 
parent to her relations. The feet that had seemed 
scarcely able to support her weight, the hands 
that had appeared so helpless, now moved with 
quiet celerity in every office of kindness. Though 
looking pale and delicate still, Flora’s eye was 
brighter, her step more firm, and the fretful 
monotonous whine of her voice was exchanged for 
the cheerful accents which spoke welcome in every 
tone. 

The plentiful board satisfied even the squire, 
whose appetite was sharpened by his journey, and 
in the flow of conversation Flora took her part. 

When the gong sounded its summons in the 
morning, the Sterndales found Flora already in 
the dining-room. She had had time before break- 
fast for the performance of both private devotion 
and household duties, and a faint tinge of colour 
on her cheek showed how beneficial to her health 
she had found the long-negleeted habit of early 
rising. 

It was Flora who assisted her aunt to execute 
commissions in the city; it was Flora who re- 
lieved the squire from the irksome occupation of 
copying & long business letter. In short, during 
the whole period of the visit of the Sterndales, it 
was Flora’s thoughtfulness that anticipated every 
want, Flora’s kindness that sweetened every plea- 
sure, and Flora’s quiet unselfishness which threw 
around her a charm which youth or beauty might 
have failed to bestow. 

But while all benefited from the change, Neddy 
most especially rejoiced in it. Did not Flora 
divine his wish to visit the Zoological Gardens, 
and read aloud to him amusing stories of the won- 
derful creatures that he saw there? Did not 
Flora, to please him, ransack the treasured hoards 
of her childhood? Did she not bring out the little 
dinner-set, which looked so tempting for a feast, 
and did she not help him to fill the tiny dishes, 
and then to empty them too? Oh! Flora was a 
famous playmate, though she looked so quiet and 
mild; and, far from shrinking from the child’s 
noisy mirth, she caught the reflection of his inno- 
cent joy. 

“Well!” exclaimed’ the squire, slapping his 
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knee, as the Sterndales drove away from Mr. 
Sylvester’s hospitable mansion, on their return to 


of land that we intended to shoot, having heard 
from the inhabitants of Balaklava that game was 





their home in Somersetshire, ‘ London is a won- | to be foundthere. There was a difficulty, however, 
derful place in itself, and I’ve seen many wonderful | in reaching the place, for the heights immediately 
things in it; but the most wonderful of all, to my | behind the town were guarded by some of our 
mind, is the change in our niece Flora.” people, and it was permitted to no one to pass a 
“Would that my poor dear sister could have | certain line, beyond which, in fact, our shooting- 
lived to see it,” said Mrs. Sterndale. ground extended. We resolved, therefore, to get 
“ Why, instead of being a plague to every one | to it by sea, and chartered a Maltese boat for the 
near her, she is really a blessing and comfort! If} purpose. 
she goes on in the good way in which she has set | All things being ready, about eight o'clock in the 
out, she will come at last to the happy position of | morning we rowed out of the harbour, turned to 
the old lady who congratulated herself that she | the left, and made for an eligible landing-place. 
was born ‘ before nerves were invented.’ ” We had been warned that there was danger in the 
“Mamma,” said Neddy, looking up into his | enterprise, for small parties of Cossacks and of 
mother’s face, “do you remember how I vexed | Russian infantry had been seen from the heights 
cousin Flora once, when I said that she was like the in the neighbourhood ; but we had made up our 
pretty bindweed ?” | minds for a day’s enterprise, and felt we could 
“She does not resemble it now,” observed his | trust to our legs if it really became necessary to 
mother, run for it; besides, we could always keep near 
“Oh, no, that is just what I was thinking. | our boat, and in fact we imagined, as is usually 
Flora is like the beautiful jasmine with its starry the case, that the danger in question had been 
white blossoms, which was growing straggling | greatly exaggerated. Our boatmen (Maltcse are 
and hanging to the ground, more like a weed than | always timorous) had objected at first to take us. 
a flower, till the gardener raised it, and twined it They had at length, however, yielded to our 
all over our bower, where it looks so beautiful, and | representations, and the promise of good pay; but, 
scents the air, and throws such a soft, pleasant | as the point at which we wished to land was con- 
shade! Do you not think that she is like the | siderably farther beyond our lines than they had 
jasmine, mamma ?” | expected we should go, they remonstrated again, 
“She is like that sweet flower, my child,” said | and at last we were obliged to go ashore nearer to 


the lady, bending to kiss her little son ; “ but the | Balaklava than we had wished. However, we 


hand which has raised her is not that of man, and landed and arranged our plans for the day, taking 








the stay on which she leans is Divine. 
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AN ADVENTURE AT BALAKLAVA. 


care to warn the boatmen to keep a good look-out, 
and to whistle in a peculiar way if they should 
see anything like strangers approaching. At the 
entreaty of the boatmen, we had disembarked in a 
small creek, beneath some overhanging rocks, 











AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. which protected us entirely from view by any one 
Ir was the first week in October, 1854. The | approaching over the ground we intended to 
weather was delightfully warm during the day, cover; but finding, on climbing to the top of those 
but cool at night, and there fell occasionally a | rocks, that a good prospect of the whole could be 
slight shower, which served to tighten our tent | obtained, we posted one of the Maltese here, aud 
ropes and stretch the canvass, sometimes, indeed, | advanced. 
to an inconvenient degree. But still, on the} The morning passed away merrily enough, and 
whole, the weather was delightful. Part of the | we had very fair sport; the ground was much | 
allied army had gone up to the front, as it was then | more broken and difficult than we had anticipated, | 
beginning to be called, and had occupied the plateau | and the bushes and brushwood were in places | 
overlooking the great town, soon to become the | exceedingly troublesome to break through; but 
theatre of war's most horrible events. There was | we were both charmed with the novelty of the 
little doing at Balaklava for the first few days, as | scene and the adventure. Having been out now | 
we were awaiting supplies and reinforcements. | for some hours, and no sign of opposition or | 
Being off duty on day, a shooting excursion was | danger appearing, we abandoned slightly the | 
proposed and arranged, and I accordingly started | caution we had at first observed; we still kept 
with my friend M to enjoy some recreation, | near together, however, and avoided the open | 
and with the hope of breaking the monotony of | country as much as possible. Once already, I | 
salt-meat dinners. thought I had heard the preconcerted signal | 
The shore of the Black Sea, in the immediate | whistle; but on listening attentively, I did not | 
neighbourhood of Balaklava, particularly to the | hear it repeated. The blackbirds were numerous; | 
east, is very precipitous, and rises to the height of | and it was probably one of them that I had heard. || 
800 or 1000 feet. On the west, the land is even | Still I thought it well to be prudent, and paced 
higher ; but there is a space between Cape Aia and | slowly back over the ground by which I had ad- | 
Balaklava which seems to have been produced by | vanced, so as to shorten the distance between 
alandslip. The cliff has apparently slid downinto | myself and our boat. 
the sea, and left some thousand acres of land sloping | Just at this juncture a hare started from nearly 
gradually, but in extreme irregularity, down to the | under my feet ; I turned, took aim, fired, and poor | 
water's edge. This land is covered with trees and | puss rolled over; but before I could secure my | 
shrubs, intersected with ravines, and altogether is | prize, I heard the low signal whistle within a few | 
a very beautiful spot, exceedingly picturesque and | yards of me. I could not relinquish the hare, but 
not altogether unromantic. It was over this piece | as soon as I had secured her, I returned to the spot 
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whence the whistle had proceeded, and there I 
found my friend. 

“Do you see those Cossacks up yonder ?” 
said he. 

“No: where P” 

“ Why, up there on the cliff.” 

On looking more closely, I could distinguish 
some forms between the bushes. 

“So there are, positively; we had better 
retire.” 

* Yes, I fancy we had; I have been whistling 
for you ever so long, and just now I think I heard 
voices near us.” 

“ Well, then, we had better get to the boat.” 

And so off we went, scrambling through the 
bushes, perhaps rather faster than we had come. 
Still we did not see any immediate danger, as the 
enemy were a long way off, and, as we imagined, 
out of shot. On arriving at an open space, at the 
top of a mound, we determined to reconnoitre ; 
but we had scarcely emerged from the bushes, 
when, on looking up to the cliff, we saw distinctly 
three puffs of white smoke, and the instant after, 
and before we could hear the report of the pieces, 





several branches were cut off the bushes in our | 
immediate neighbourhood. The peculiar “ ping”’ 

of the ball told us plainly that our enemy was 

armed with the rifle. We were soon down, of 

course, and hidden by the rising ground. Here 

we held a council of war, the result of which was | 
that, considering that the people on the cliff had | 
seen us, it was probable they had been watching, | 
and they might have sent some men down near 
us. M had heard a rustling in the bushes, 
and, as he thought, voices too. ‘To male for the | 
boat, without knowing whether we might not be 
intercepted, was not to be thought of; so we 
agreed to gain another height, and look round us, 
and, if we saw any one near, we were to go ina 
direct line for the beach. To deceive the enemy, 
we thought it better to approach rather than get 
away from their position ; so, on hands and knees, 
we scrambled up a height and looked round. 

“Here they are, sure enough,” said M—— ; 
“ off with you !” 

I looked round, and, at less than two hundred 
paces, as I could judge, some six or eight Rus- 
sians were clearly seen. 

To rush down the side of the hillock, and 
plunge into the thicket in the wake of M , Was 
the affair of a moment. But rapidly as the move- 
ment was effected, the Russians had seen us and 
had time to fire. A whole volley of shots whis- 
tled over our heads ; but this time they were not 
rifle balls. M-— made directly for the shore, 
leaping from crag to crag with the agility of a 
goat ; nor was I slow in following him. Unfortu- 
nately, on nearing the beach, we found ourselves 
on a precipice, the height of which precluded all 
possibility of leaping, and it was far too precipitous 
to slip down. 

Here was a position! What was to be done? 
We stood still to listen, imagining the enemy was 
close behind ; but we could hear nothing. Evi- 
dently they were coming on cautiously, imagining 
Wwe were more numerous than we in fact were. Go 
on to the boat we must: it was not far; but to 
get down to the beach we must come out from the 








once more shot at, unless we retraced our steps ; 
but then we should risk meeting the enemy face 
to face. So there was no help for it, and out we 
went. We were not long in getting to the first 
ravine that ran down to the beach. We were seen 
of course, and fired at; two balls struck the 
ground within two feet of each other and of us. 
One false step, and we were lost! We gained the 
ravine, which was awfully steep; but down we 
plunged. M , in his precipitation, lost his foot- 
ing, fell, and rolled to the bottom; his gun went 
off by the shock, and for a moment I fancied he 
was killed. I shall never forget the horror of that 
moment. I reached the spot where he lay; he 
was senseless, and apparently dead. My feelings 
under these circumstances may be imagined. 
What should I do? The Russians were doubtless 
close upon us; the report of M——’s gun must have 
shown them our whereabouts, and there was poor 
M motionless before me. On examining him, 
and lifting up his head, I found, to my inexpressible 
delight and thankfulness, that he was not wounded ; 
a heavy sigh that escaped him told me he was only 
stunned ; and, quick as thought, I rushed to the 
sea, moistened my handkerchief, and applied it to 
his temples. He slowly revived, opened his eyes, 
took a dram of spirits, and sat up. Providentially, 
no bones were broken. 

Ve were now, I felt assured, within a short dis- 
tance of our boat, but I had not had time to look 
after her, and did not know whether we had over- 
shot the mark or fallen short of it. A sharp 
whistle at length apprised me that the boatmen 
were aware of our danger, which was not less 
theirs, and my fears were intense lest they should 
abandon us. I feared to make much noise too, or 
even to reply to the signal; but Imade for the beach 
once more, intending to call them up, and get 
M carried into the boat. Imagine, then, my con- 
sternation on finding that the rock which hid the 
boat from view projected so far into the sea as to 
entirely prevent our reaching it without swimming. 
Tretuined to M , who by this time had so far re- 
covered as to be standing up, still a little confused, 
with his hand to his head, but conscious and pretty 
ready for action. He speedily saw our position, 
and all his energy at once returned ; he was a good 
swimmer, and felt able, he said, to round the 
point. I knew I could do it, but I still feared for 
him. He said that the cold water would do him 
good, and I thought perhaps it might; but that 
awful “ perhaps!” Of the alternative I dared not 
think. ‘Time pressed too; the boatmen’s signals 
were frequent and louder, and we could not com- 
municate with them, although it was clear that 
they were quite close. To return up the nullah 
and join them by land was out of the question ; it 
would expose us to all but certain capture, or 
worse; there was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
swim. Accordingly, hiding our guns in a crevice 
of the rock, M—— plunged into the sea ; I followed 
him, and a few strokes took us round the rock in 
sight of the boat. They had already put off, and 
at first were evidently afraid it was the enemy. 
One stroke of terrible energy bore them some dis- 
tance from us; but in answer to my shouts, they 
looked up and recognised us, and in a few seconds 
we were saved ; dripping indeed, but free! What 
a gush of thankfulness to our merciful Preserver 
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rushed from our hearts at that moment! And it 
was with a far deeper feeling than ever we had 
before experienced, that, on the following Sunday, 
we joined in the prayer, “ From battle and mur- 
der, and from sudden death, good Lord deliver 
us.” 


THE TRAVELLER IN CHINA AND 
CHINESE TARTARY, 
SECOND PAPER, 

STRANGE and impressive were the contrasts pre- 
sented to M. Huc and his companions while pur- 
suing their northern pilgrimage. Sometimes they 
would be dragging their limbs wearily and dispi- 
ritedly over a region of sterility and desolation, 
from whose doomed soil the last shrub had been 
uptorn by the wretched wayfarer, to be used in 
the preparation of a scanty meal; and anon they 
would find themselves traversing, with elated 
hearts, a rich and boundless prairie, whose ver- 
durous expanse was snowed over with innumerable 
flocks and herds, and studded with the black tents 
of a nomade population. One day, in the midst of 
solitude and silence, they stumbled upon a great 
forsaken city, with battlemented ramparts, watch- 
towers, and gates, all in perfect preservation, but 
sunk three parts in the ground, and enveloped in 
thick turf, as with a funeral shrond—its sole occu- 
pant being a young Mongol shepherd, who, seated 
on a mound, was silently smoking his pipe, while 
his goats grazed on the deserted ramparts around 
him. In vivid contrast to this was the scene wit- 
nessed by our travellers, a few days after parting 
from the “devourer of the Mongols,” while pur- 
suing one of the great caravan routes. They were 
in hourly expectation of reaching the town of Cha- 
gan-Kouren; but the sun had set before they 
could perceive any signs of it. At length, thick 
clouds of dust were descried in the twilight, and 
before long there emerged from the midst thereof 
the forms of numerous camels, led by Turkish 
traders, who were transporting to Pekin mer- 
chandise from the west. The camels were all laden 
with bales of goods, enveloped in buffalo-skins. 
On inquiring of the conductor if they were still 
far from Chagan-Kouren, he answered, with a 
mischievous smile, “ You see here one end of the 
caravan ; the other is not yet out of the town.” 

“Thank you,” was the reply. “In that case 
we shall soon be there.” 

“Yes; you have at most fifteen Zs to go” (about 
seven miles). 

“ How, fifteen Zis? Did you not say that your 
camels had not yet left the town of Chagan- 
Kouren ?” 

“Yes; but perhaps you do not know that our 
caravan consists of ten thousand camels.” 

It was just as the camel-driver had represented. 
The caravan appeared interminable ; and the asto- 
nished travellers went on, mile after mile, inclosed 
on their right by a chain of rocks, and on their 
left by the walking barrier of loaded camels, who 
all had fastened to their necks small Thibetan 
bells, which filled the night air with their tink- 
ling music. 

Some weeks later, our travellers again fell in 
with a track, well marked and frequented by nume- 
rous traders, They were going, it appeared, to the 





Dobsoon-Noor, or Salt Lake, celebrated over all 
the west of Mongolia, which furnishes salt, not 
only to the neighbouring Tartars, but also to seve- 
ral provinces of the Chinese empire. As the visi- 
tor approaches this remarkable lake, the aspect of 
the country undergoes a visible change ; the soil 
loses its yellowish tint, and becomes white, as if 
covered with new-fallen snow. The earth puffs 
up into little hillocks of a conical shape, so perfect 
as to seem artificial. Sometimes they lie in groups, 
one over the other, like pears heaped up on a 
plate. These swellings clearly indicate that grand 
chemical operations must be going on beneath the 
surface of the ground. Springs of water, too, 
here become frequent, though they are often exces- 
sively salt; but sometimes, by the side of a brack- 
ish lagoon, there will gush forth water deliciously 
sweet and cool, and these spots are usually marked 
for the benefit of travellers by long poles, with little 
flags at the top. 

What is called the Dobsoon-Noor is less a lake 
than a vast reservoir of mineral salt, mixed with 
nitrous efflorescence. It is nearly ten miles in cir- 
cumference, and here and there are yourtes, inha- 
bited by the Mongols who are occupied with the 
salt trade. They have also Chinese partners ; for 
these men are sure to be found taking part in 
every kind of industrial pursuit by which profit is 
to be made. The manipulation to which the salt 
is subjected requires little labour or science. It 
consists of nothing more than picking up the 
pieces, laying them in heaps, and covering them 
with potters’ clay; and when the salt has sufti- 
ciently purified itself, the Tartars carry it to the | 
nearest Chinese market, and there exchange it for 
tea, tobacco, and other commodities. On the 
spot, owing to its abundance, the salt has no value. 
It is accounted a great dainty by camels, which 
freely partake of it as they pass by. 

M. Huc traversed the Dobsoon-Noor along its | 
whole length from east to west; but he had to 
exercise great caution, from the moist and almost 
shifting state of the soil, The Tartars urged the 
utmost cireumspection, and recommended tlie 
avoidance of the spots where the water bubbled 
up; for near these, they affirmed, were abysses 
which they had sounded without ever finding a 
bottom. If this be true, it would seem to indicate 
that the Noor, or lake, really exists, though it is | 
subterranean, the saline surface which appears | 
being only a kind of crust or cover produced by | 
the continual evaporation. The addition to the | 
crust of various foreign substances, borne thither | 
by the winds and rains, might well in the course 
of time have rendered it strong enough to bear the 
caravans that continually pass over it. 

The next time M. Huc encountered a cavalcade, 
it was not one of merchantmen, but of a king, 
with his courtiers and suite, who were travelling 
from the kingdom of Alechan, to do homage at 
the feet of the “ Son of Heaven.” After the ad- 
vanced guard of four horsemen came a richly de- 
corated palanquin, borne by two magnificent 
mules, which were harnessed between gilded 
shafts. In this, seated cross-legged, was the 
Tartar monarch, apparently about fifty years of | 
age, and with handsome physiognomy. After this | 
stately equipage followed a white camel of extra- | 
ordinary size and beauty, led by a young Tartar 
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on foot, which, doubtless, was intended as a pre- 
sent for the emperor. 

On passing the regal procession, our travellers 
cried out, “ King of Alechan, may peace and hap- 
piness attend your steps !”” 

“Men of prayers,” replied the sovercign, “ rest 
ir. peace!” accompanying the words by a gesture 
full of amenity. 

An old lama, with a long white beard, and 
mounted on a splendid camel, led the first mule 
of the caravan, in accordance with the custom of 
the Tartars, who, in their grand marches, gene- 
rally intrust themselves to the guidance of the 
oldest lama in the country, under the persuasion 
that they have nothing to fear on the road, so 
long as they have at their head a representative 
of the Divinity, or rather the Divinity himself in- 
carnate in the person of a grand Jama. 

But this rencontre, so exciting amidst the 
monotony of desert travelling, derives additional 
interest from the valuable information which was 
imparted to M. Hue by the king’s minister. The 
caravan had passed some time, and our travellers, 
coming to a well, resolved to pause there and en- 
camp. Whilst boiling their tea, three Tartars, 
one of them decorated with the red ball, and the 
other two with the blue, alighted at the tent, and 








asked how long it was since the caravan of the 
King of Alechan had gone by. On hearing that 
some hours had elapsed, they resolved to proceed no 
further that night. These personages proved to be 


minister. Frank, cordial, and elegant in their 
manners, they, without ceremony, entered the 
tent of the strangers and sat down by their fire. 
After putting numerous questions respecting the 
people of the “western heaven,” which betrayed 
very limited geographical knowledge, M. Huc ad- 
dressed to them some inquiries relative to the 
journeys of the Tartar sovereigns to Pekin. 

“We go,” said they,“ to attend our king ; it is 
only kings who have the happiness of prostrating 
themselves before the Old Buddha” (the emperor). 
And they then proceeded to give some interesting 
details on the relation of the Chinese emperor to 
the tributary kings. These sovereigns, it ap- 
pears, are bound to the payment of certain dues, 
which, under the name of “ offerings,” are neither 
nore nor less than imposts, which they are not at 
liberty to withhold. These “ offerings” consist of 
camels, horses remarkable for their beauty, veni- 
son, deer, kids, and bears, aromatic plants, phea- 
sants, mushrooms, fish, ete. As they travel to 
Pekin in cold weather, these provisions are all 
frozen, and keep a long time even after they have 
reached their place of destination. 

One of the “ banners” of Tchakar is especially 
charged to send yearly to Pekin an immense 
quantity of pheasants’ eggs. M. Hue asked if 
these eggs were particularly delicious, since they 
are so highly esteemed at the imperial court. 
“They are not to be eaten,” was the answer ; “the 
Old Buddha has another use for them.” “ May 
we ask what that use is?” The Tartar looked 
embarrassed, and coloured a little before he an- 
swered; at last he said that these eggs were made 





_ of as a cosmetic for the hair of the emperor’s 
adies, 


At Pekin, the tributary kings are lodged each 
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nobles of Alechan, and one of them was prime | 





|in a separate dwelling, with the persons of their 


suite, in a quarter especially appointed for them. 
During their abode there, these monarchs have no 
direct communication with the emperor. The 
only occasion on which any approach to it takes 
place is on the first day of the year, when, ac- 
cording to the ritual which regulates the state 
proceedings of the emperor, he is obliged to visit 
the temple of his ancestors. Before the entrance 
of the temple there is a long avenue, and it is 
there that the tributary princes—sometimes to 
the number of two hundred—pay their homage to 
the Son of Heaven. They are ranged on either 
side in triple lines, standing in perfect silence. As 
the emperor approaches, the heralds who precede 
him shout, “ Let every man prostrate himself : 
behold the Master of the Earth!’ Whereupon 
the tributary princes immediately respond as with 
one voice, “ ‘len thousand felicities,” and prostrate 
themselves with their faces to the earth. The 
Son of Heaven then passes between these ranks of 
crouching figures, in which abject posture they re- 
main until he has returned from his prostrations 
before the tablet of his ancestors. And that is the 
whole result, it seems, of the long, painful, and 
costly journeys undertaken by these subordinate 
potentates ! 

The minister of the King of Alechan had one year, 
in consequence of the illness of his master, to take 
his place at the ceremony. He hoped to have caught 
a glimpse of the Old Buddha, but failed, having 
been placed in the third line, where he could see 
nothing. ‘Those in the front rank, he said, by 
means of skilful management, can sometimes just 
see the yellow robe of the emperor ; but they must 
take heed how they raise their heads to gratify 
their curiosity, as, if detected, their audacity would 
be severely punished. 

The Chinese propensity for tricking the poor 
Tartar is not confined to the commercial classes ; 
it appears to be equally characteristic of the dig- 
nitaries of the empire, if the following story of 
the prime minister be true. The Tartar princes 
are pensioners of the emperor; and in making the 
annual distribution of the imperial largess, oppor- 
tunity is taken to overreach its royal recipients. 
One year, for example, the pension was paid in 
gilded copper instead of gold! Every one was 
aware of the cheat, yet nobody ventured in Pekin 
to give publicity to a fraud which must have com- 
promised some of the dignitaries nearest to the 
throne. They therefore received the copper in- 
gots with the usual prostrations, and remained 
mute until they could unloose their tongues in 
their own respective dominions. 

While on the subject of the emperor, we may 
relate a singular anecdote illustrative of the re- 
lation which he sustains to his privy councillors. 


| Any one acquainted with the stormy and protracted 


debates which took place in our House of Commons 
on the late Chinese war, will naturally picture to 
himself long, anxious, and even agitated conferences 
between the emperor and his confidential minis- 
ters in reference to that event. Never, however, 
could Western imagination have gone further 
astray into the regions of romance. The Son of 
Heaven is too brave ever to give way to vulgar 
fear, and too wise to stand in need of counsel! 
The strange manner in which the affair of 1839-40 
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was managed, was thus described to M. Hue by 
Ki-Chan, one of the highest dignitaries of the 
empire. The late emperor had convoked the eight 
Tchoung-Tang who compose his privy council, and 
spoken of the hostilities that had taken place in 
the south. He said that the adventurers of the 
western seas had shown themselves rebellious and 
insolent, and that they must be severely chastised, 
as an example to others who might be tempted to 
imitate them. After having thus expressed his 
opinion, the emperor asked the sentiments of his 
council. The four Mantchoo-Tchoung-Tang pros- 
trated themselves, and said, “ Tché, tché, tché ; 
Tchon-Dze-Ti, Fan Fou’— Yes, yes, yes; that 
is the command of the master.” The four Chinese 
Tchoung-Tang prostrated themselves in their turn, 
and said likewise, “ Ché, ché, ché, Hoang-Chang- 
Ti, Tien Ngen”—* Yes, yes, yes ; it is the celestial 
beneficence of the emperor.” After that, nothing 
more was said, and the council was dismissed. 

Four months after starting, our travellers 
reached the bustling town of Tang-Keou-Eul, on 
the frontiers of Thibet. During this journey they 
had come into continual contact with the disciples 
of Buddhism, and had on several occasions been 
privileged to gaze upon a living Buddha—that is, 
a human being in whom, according to the super- 
stitions of these deluded people, the god had be- 
come incarnate. They were now, however, about 
to obtain a clearer insight into the religious insti- 
tutions and customs of this remarkable people. 
Finding that it would be perillous in the extreme 
to venture to traverse Thibet, infested as it is with 
wild and powerful robber hordes, withouta sufficient 
escort, M. Hue resolved to await the arrival of 
the Thibetan embassy on its return from Pekin, 
and avail himself of its protection for the remainder 
of his journey. As several months would elapse 
before the caravan appeared, he accepted an offer 
made to him to take up his temporary residence at 
the famous lamaserai of Kounboum. This insti- 
tution, occupied by about 4000 lamas, partakes 
of the twofold character of a monastery and a 
sacred college. This and kindred establishments 
elsewhere constitute the seats of learning for all 
the educated Buddhists ; and here it is that the 
priests and ministers of that extensively prevalent 
form of idolatry are trained and prepared for their 
functions. It would have been extremely interest- 
ing, both to us and our readers, to have lingered 
here awhile, and contemplated the singular scenes, 
ceremonies, and observances of this strange com- 
munity; but our limited space forbids the in- 
dulgence. We can only find room for an account 
of one of the most extraordinary festivals that per- 
haps can be witnessed in any part of the world, 
namely the Feast of Flowers. 

“ This lamaserai enjoys such a great reputation,” 
says M. Hue, in his picturesque description, “ that 
the worshippers of Buddha make pilgrimages to it 
from all parts of Tartary and Thibet, and at the 


festivals the confluence of strangers is immense. | from one temple to another, were placed at in- 
There ‘are four grand fétes in the year; but the | tervals, reliefs in miniature, representing battles, 
most famous is that which occurs on the fifteenth | hunts, scenes of nomadic life, and views of the 
day of the first moon, and which is called the Feast | principal lamaserais of Thibet and Tartary. The 
of Flowers. It was the sixth of the first moon | work which seemed to excite most enthusiasm 
when we took up our abode at Kounboum, and | among the spectators was a sort of puppet theatre, 


already numerous caravans of pilgrims were 


arriving by every road, The flowers this year, it the dramatis persone, scenery, and decorations, 





! 
| 


was said, would be enchanting ; the council of the 
fine arts had examined them, and declared them 
superior to all that had been seen in preceding 
years. Of course, we were very eager for informa- 
tion concerning these marvellous flowers, and a 
festival so entirely unknown to us. 

“The flowers consist of certain representations, 
secular and religious, in which all Asiatic nations 
appear in their appropriate costume, and in which 
the characters, dresses, landscapes, and decorations, 
are all made out of fresh butter! Three months 
are spent in preparation for this singular spectacle. 
Twenty lamas, chosen from among the first artists 
that can be found, are employed all day in working 
at the butter, plunging their hands continually in 
water, lest the heat of their fingers should injure 
the work, and as this is during the most rigorous 
cold of winter they have much to suffer. They 
begin by mixing and kneading the butter well in 
water, to make it firm; and when the material 
has been sufficiently prepared, every one devotes 
himself to the part which has been confided to 
him. All work under the direction of a chief, 
who has furnished the designs for the flowers of 
the year, and who presides over its execution. 
When the modellers have finished their work, they 
give it over to another company of artists, who 
undertake the colouring.” 

On the evening before the j¢te, the concourse 
of strangers was immense. Kounboum was no 
longer the calm and silent retreat of a grave but 
sadly erring religious brotherhood, but a worldly 
city, full of tumult and agitation. During all tle 
fourteenth, the immense throng of pilgrims, in 
ignorance of the true nature of worship and its 
blessed object, were engaged in performing a sort 
of pilgrimage round the lamaserai, in which the 
votaries are required to prostrate themselves at 
every step. Painful spectacle to the Christian 
eye! These humiliating and profitless austerities 
were continued on the féfe day, though by a far 
less numerous body; curiosity having attracted 
most of the pilgrims to the spot where the pre- 

arations for the Feast of Flowers were going on. 
he grand display was destined for the evening of 
the day. 

The flowers were placed in the open air before 
the Buddhist temples, on light scaffoldings of 
various designs, interspersed with innumerable 
vases of red and yellow copper, and the whole 
most tastefully illuminated. M. Hue expresses 
his astonishment at the wonderful skill displayed. 
They were bas-reliefs, in colossal proportions, 
representing various subjects taken from the 
history of Buddhism. The figures were animated, 
the attitudes natural, and the costume easy and 
graceful. The furs especially were admirable ; 
and the skins of the sheep, tiger, wolf, and other 
animals, were so well executed, that the spectator 
was tempted to touch them with the hand to 
dispel the pleasing illusion. In the street leading 





erected before the principal temple, and in which 
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TOE KING OF ALECHAN AND RETINUE ON THE WAY TO PEKIN, 


were all of butter. The performance consisted of 
two processions of lamas, coming out of two little 
doors, remaining a few moments on the stage, and 
then going back again. 

While surveying some of these artistic marvels, 
M. Hue was suddenly startled by hearing a grand 
burst of trumpets and marine shells. This was to 
announce that the Grand Lama was just issuing 
from his sanctuary to visit the exhibition. He 
soon reached the spot where our traveller was 
standing. This living Buddha was about fifty 
years of age, of ordinary figure, common-place 
physiognomy, and swarthy complexion. He was 
on foot, surrounded by the principal dignitaries of 
the lamaserai, and preceded by a crowd of lamas, 
who cleared the way for him with great whips. 
He wore on his head a yellow mitre, and bore a 
long staff, in the form of a crozier, in his right 
hand, while on his shoulder rested a mantle of 
violet-coloured taffeta, fastened in front with a 





clasp. 
attention to their living Buddha, being much more 
occupied with the Buddhas in fresh butter, which 


The spectators appeared to pay but little 


were certainly much the prettiest. The Grand 
Lama, when he had finished his tour of inspection, 
returned to his sanctuary, and this was the signal 
for the people abandoning themselves to the wild- 
est transports of joy. They sang till they were 
fairly out of breath; they danced; they pushed 
each other about; they tumbled head over heels ; 
and shouted so lustily that one might be excused 
for thinking them crazy. To prevent damage to 
the butter decorations during this saturnalia, the 
lamas guarded them with lighted torches in their 
hands. 

By sun-rise next morning, there was no longer 
any trace of the grand Feast of Flowers. All had 
disappeared ; the bas-reliefs had been demolished, 
and the cnormous quantity of butter thrown down 
into an adjoining ravine, to serve as food for 
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crows. These admirable works, upon which so 
much time, labour, and genius had been expended, 
had served but for the spectacle of a single 
night! Have we not here a true emblem of ever 

fulse faith P—costly, elaborate, profitless! With 
the flowers, also, the pilgrims had departed. By 


morning light, they might be seen climbing the | 


mountain sides, on their way back to their own 
wild countries—a silent, melancholy, and scattered 
crowd. 

At length, after a residence of three months at 
Kounboum, M. Hue was obliged to leave, since the 
authorities insisted, as a condition of his further 
continuance, that he should conform to the sta- 
tutes of the institution. This, of course, was im- 
possible; he, accordingly, proceeded to a smaller 
Jamaserai, a few miles distant, occupied by stt- 
dents of medicine, lama herdsmen, and contem- 
plative Buddhists, and where he was allowed 
greater liberty of action. Here he remained until 
the arrival of the great Thibetan caravan. This 
immense troop, in company with which he was 
about to proceed to Lha-Ssa, consisted of 15,000 
long-haired oxen, 1200 horses, about the same 
number of camels, and 2000 men—quite an army. 
The ambassador travelled in a litter borne by two 
mules, and was escorted by 500 Chinese and 
Tartar soldiers. 

The incidents of the journey from Tang-Keou- 
Eul to the capital—the frightful passage of a 
frozen river, the animals emerging from the water 
covered with icicles—the deadly struggles through 
the pestilential vapours of the Bourhan-Bota, or 


Buddha's kitchen—the inhospitable journey across | 


Mount Chuga, where the ground was strewed 
with the bleached bones of innumerable previous 
victims of the savage climate—the spectacle of a 
troop of wild oxen inerusted in the fee of the 
Blue River while in the act of swimming across 
—the mournful dropping off of one poor fellow 
after another from the moving caravan, through 
the intensity of the cold—an encounter with a 
band of fieree robbers—a conflagration one even- 
ing in the midst of the encampment—these, and 
other incidents of this appalling journey, we 
should have been glad to detail; but we must 


hasten to describe the experiences of our traveller | 


at Lha-Ssa, where, by God’s merciful protection, 
he arrived in safety, on the 13th of January, 1846. 

After a weary search, a small lodging was found 
at the summit of a lofty house containing about 
fifty lodgers, and which was reached by an ascent 
of twenty-six break-neck stairs. As soon as 
M. Hue had organized his household, he began to 
look about him, and cultivate acquaintance with 
Lha-Ssa and its inhabitants. They also, it ap- 
pears, were equally curious as to the character of 
the strangers to be seen moving about their city, 
inspecting their temples, and studying their cus- 
toms; and many amusing speculations were rife 
as to their origin and the purpose of their sojourn 
among them. At length, to cut short all idle 
talk at their expense, our travellers resolved to 
conform at once to the regulation which requires 
all foreigners desirous of dwelling at Lha-Ssa, to 
present themselves to the authorities. They 
plainly announced that their intention was to 
preach the Christian religion to the Thibetans. 
The impassive sort of personage to whom this 


declaration was made, wrote down all the parti- 

| culars without remark. When he had finished, 
replacing the bamboo pen behind his ear, he 
merely said, “ Yak pozé”—* That is well.” “Te. 
| mou chu’”’-—“ Rest in peace,” was the response of 
| M. Hue; after which, politely putting out his 
tongue, (a mark of courtesy in Thibet), he with- 
drew, well satisfied with having set himself rieht 
with the police. He could now move about Lha- 
Ssa with an assured step. 

This state of unmolested freedom was not, how- 
ever, of very long duration. One day, while sit- 
ting at his humble hearth, five Chinese police 
spies made their appearance in succession, and on 
the pretence of being merchants, expressed an 
eager desire to purchase some goods of the foreign. 
ers. Shortly after they had retired, two lamas 
entered, and summoned M. Hue, M. Gabet, and 
their servant, to repair to the palace of the Regent. 
Arrived there, they underwent a long and search- 
ing interrogation. While this was going on, the 
sudden shouting of a host of voices announced the 
approach of the Chinese ambassador, Ki-Chan, 
the exalted mandarin who, it will be remembered, 
was employed in 1839 to re-establish the peace 
which had been disturbed by the violent measures 
of Lin, his predecessor. This dignitary had come 
for the purpose of examining the strangers also. 
The interview that ensued was protracted and 
interesting, and at its termination M. Hue and 
his companions were invited to supper with the 
Regent, who was a man of great affability and 
good nature. Conversation was carried on far 
into the night; and, on manifesting a disposition 
to return home, it was politely intimated that 
| orders had been given to have a chamber pre- 
| pared for them in the palace. From the manner 
| in which this favour was conferred, it was clear 
| that they were close prisoners. After a sleepless 
| night, their couches were visited about daybreak 
| by a kind official, who stated the course of pro- 
| ceeding that was about to be taken with them. 
Their house was to be visited, and their effects 
| sealed up and brought to the tribunal. An inven- 
| tory was accordingly taken, and their entire pos- 
sessions were borne off in the midst of an im- 
posing procession to the residence of the Regent, 
| where they were inspected in the presence of 
Ki-Chan. There was nothing ‘found, however, 
which at all compromised the strangers, and much 
friendly intercourse sprung up between them and 
the authorities. Ki-Chan, however, secretly de- 
termined on their expulsion, contrary to the wish 
of the Regent, with whom he contrived to pick a 
quarrel in reference to the point. Finding them- 
selves thus painfully circumstanced, the mission- 
aries announced their intention of quitting Lha- 
Ssa; on hearing which, Ki-Chan commended their 
wise decision, and insisted on providing them with 
a fitting escort. Here, then, we leave them for 
the present. 





EMINENT CHEMISTS. 
DALTON, 
Ir was a cold December morning, and the snow 
lay deep on the ground, when a man, already some- 
what advanced in years, and carrying a lantern, 
might have been seen to emerge from the house of 
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the Rev. W. Johns, in George Street, Manchester, 
and proceed towards the Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution of that city. He was rather above the 
middle size, tall and bony. His features were hard, 
though not harsh ; his eyes deeply set and thought- 
ful. His body was slightly bent—not conveying 
an idea of infirmity, but rather that sort of bend- 
ing forward sometimes met with in pedestrians, 
and which creates the notion of a desire to hurry 
along. He wore the dress of a member of the 
Society of Friends, somewhat the worse for wear, 
but still not shabby from age. The sun had barely 
dawned ; but, guided by the beams of his lantern, 
you might see, if observant, that his habiliments 
were spotted and stained; while a closer inspec- 
tion would prove that not a few stains had become 
holes, as if burned by sparks of fire, or some cor- 
rosive fluid. 

The active life of Manchester is not lile an ocean 
flood which ebbs and flows, but like the current of 
an impetuous river which ever hurries on. It was 
difficult to regard the tall factory chimneys belch- 
ing forth their smoke that morning, to gaze on the 
crowded streets, and to hear the busy click of 
machinery mingling with the hum of men, with- 
out feeling convinced that Manchester was a city 
of action, not of contemplation—that the worker 
out of abstractions could find no place there. 
Silently, amidst this din and throng, the tall, hard- 
featured lantern-bearer moved on. He goes to- 








wards the Literary and Philosophie Institution. 
Suppose we follow. 

Is the man a lunatic P Unmoved by the hum 
of passing wayfarers, the lantern-bearer talks to 
hiniself. He talks of Plato, of Pythagoras, and 
Thales ; he mentions also Lucretius; then whim- 
sically mixes up those antique names with others 
of modern date. No, he is no lunatic, but a 
thinker aloud, a reverist. Arrived at the door of 
the Institution, he gives his lantern a shake, as 
much as to say, “ I have it now,” then opens the 
door and enters. He next proceeds at once to the 
laboratory, and deposits his Jantern on the table. 
He then lays and lights the fire, according to the 
most approved rules of fuel economy—a_ perfect 
model of a servant in the matter of saving fire- 
wood, for, of course, a servant he must be. 

Manchester has long been celebrated for her re- 
sident chemists. Calico-printing involves some of 
the highest branches of applied chemistry ; and 
every new colour, and almost every new pattern 
which may appear from time to time on a piece of 
Manchester printed goods, is the fruit of some new 
chemical discovery. In our curiosity, we wait. 
We like to see clever men at work in their retreats. 
We are in no hurry: the chemical professor will 
by and by walk in. But that lantern-bearing 
Plato and Lueretius-quoting fire-lighter, we are 
getting tired of him. There, he will go soon. He 
sweeps the laboratory clean, and dusts the bottles. 
He goes, but not away. He proceeds to an adjoin- 
Ing room, and taking his stand in front of a wall, 
whereon hang several barometers, thermometers, 
and hygrometers, he opens a book. He now enters 
particulars of temperature, atmospheric moisture, 
and barometric height, like a philosophic pains- 
taking observer. He does not work like one un- 
acquainted with his tools. He is an adept. Look- 
ing at the barometric mercury, for instance, no 














chronicling of mere inches, or quarters, or even 
eighths of inches serves his turn. He estimates 
the variation from yesterday by a Vernier scale, as 
an accurate philosopher would have done. He 
compares the barometers one with another, and 
finding that the mercury contained in one stands 
lower than the mereury of the others, he says, (for 
he appears to be in the habit of talking to himself,) 
“bad, bad.” Then referring to a memorandum 
book in which the date of the construction of that 
barometer stands recorded, he finds the tube was 
neither dried nor was the mercury boiled. THe 
makes a note of these facts. If the Professor’s 
servant be thus wise, how much wiser must the 
Professor be ? 

A knock—a double knock! Does the Professor 
come at last? The lantern-bearer opened the door 
without delay, and an old gentleman entered. Ilis 
face was radiant with joy, and he seemed to be out 
of breath. The lantern-bearer had no time to say 
a word, before the stranger seized him rapturously 
by the hand, and shook it heartily. ‘“ Friend,” 
said he, “ I bring you good news. Good morning, 
Doctor Dalton.” 

The lantern-bearer opened his eyes as if arousing 
from a reverie, but he made no remark; his ideas 
were apparently in another channel. 

“Gvod morning, Doctor Dalton,” repeated the 
stranger, laying peculiar stress on the word 
“ doctor.” 

If his object had been to surprise the lantern- 
bearer, he was disappointed. The word “ doc- 
tor,” though strongly emphasized, seemed to have 
made no impression. The lantern-bearer was ap- 
parently thinking too much about his barometers, 
for, having bid his friend good morrow, he turned 
towards his instruments again. 

“T call you doctor,” repeated the new-comer. 
* Do you hear me 2” 

“ Did you indeed ?” replicd Dalton. 

The stranger laughed. 

“On some people,” said he, “ honours fall un- 
thankfully, like drops of water into a thankless 
sea; whilst others would give their ears for hon- 
ours. The Oxford people are going to make you 
1 ops Fe 

“P.C.1.,” said Dalton, “ and what is that ?” 

* Doctor of Civil Law,” replied the friend. 

“ Doctor of Civil Law !” repeated Dalton, mus- 
ingly, in a falsetto pitch of a naturally gruff 
voice ; and he burst into an incipient laugh, not 
loud, roystering laughter, but a subdued cackling 
laugh—a proper laugh for a philosopher. “ What 
do I know about law, friend ?” demanded he, as 
soon as he could speak—* Jaw civil or law cri- 
minal.” 

“Pshaw! it is a very great honour,” replied 
the friend—“ the highest that can be given by the 
University.” 

“Honour! but I say I know nothing about 
civil law; and if I don’t know it, how can I teach 
it ? and if I can’t teach it, why am I to be called 
doctor ?” 

“It is simply a compliment,” repeated the 
stranger, smiling. 

* Well, I could call it something else, if I liked,” 
was Dalton’s sly remark. ‘ Doctor of Civil Law! 
Well, that is odd. If they would call me doctor 
of the laws of atomic combinations, there would 
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be sense and truth in it; but doctor of civil law is 
neither sense nor truth.” 

“Now I have it,” was the friend’s remark. 
“ The Oxonians are determined to have you; and 
I have no doubt, as a special favour, they will al- 
low the initials p.c.L. to stand for Doctor of Com- 
bination Laws. There, will that suit you?” 

Perhaps by this time the fact will be evident 
that the elderly lantern-bearer, who came forth 
so early in the morning to light the laboratory 
fire, was no other than the illustrious Dalton him- 
self, the philosopher whose name is associated with 
one of the most remarkable scientific discoveries 
of modern times—one second only in importance 
perhaps to the discovery of gravitation. Yes, it 
was Dalton who thus, day by day, lighted his labo- 
ratory fire. That great man would perform an 


eighteenpence, and thank you, in either case, for 
the trifle ; whilst many an inferior chemist would 
have thought himself dishonoured by touching any 
but a golden fee—so little connection is there be- 
tween self-respect and self-conceit. 

When it is affirmed of a philosopher that he has 
a world-wide reputation, the words must ever be 
received in a qualified sense. To say that the 
scope of his reputation is as extensive as that of 
the poet, the historian, or the narrator of fiction, 
is simply untrue, because all persons have in them 
the faculty, more or less developed, of being able 
to appreciate history, poetry, and fiction. The re- 
mark is truer still when extended to those who 
achieve reputation by the fine arts. The scope of 


is it with him whose fame depends on discoveries 
in science. A chemist’s labours, for example, can 
only be appreciated by chemists, for the most 
part; an astronomer’s, for the most part only by 


rare merit of being as true as they are wild. 
Here, then, is a beautiful field for the mind to 


and flowers of truth. But around that pleasant 


hedge, and enter within. All who are not philo- 
sophers must be content to remain outside. Never- 
theless, little gaps can be found, here and there, 
through which inquisitive folks may peep ; and we 
think it may be possible to give the reader who is 
no chemist a peep into the enchanted domains of 
the atomic theory and doctrine of definite propor- 
tionals—to unravel the secrets of which was the 
aim of Dalton’s life-long labour. Yes, there 7s an 
opening, and you shall have a satisfactory peep, 
but on one condition only—you must not be fright- 
ened by names. If people would only make up 
their minds not to be frightened by names, they 
would not find science so difficult. The “ atomic 
theory” is the name, or rather one of the names, 





analysis for half-a-crown, or give a lesson for | 


their reputation is nearly universal. Far different | 








| 








those who have cultivated astronomy, and so on | that amongst the unknown things existing in 
for other sciences. Pity, this! Science has its | parts of the earth yet unexplored, there should be 
bits of poetry, equal, at least in all that makes | a lump of new matter found (we may not saya 
poetry attractive, to anything the poetry of lan- | particle)—a lump of some definite size—as big as 
guage and sentiment can boast. The flights of | a potato, for example. Suppose that lump of new 
the poetry of science, too, are more daring; and, | matter should be so very hard that no human 
though often wilder than the wildest rapture of | means could break, or cut, or otherwise divide it. 
the poetry of words and sentiment, they have the | What then? It would be indivisible, of course ; 


career upon, like a steed from harness released— | a modification of @ (not) and reuvew (to cut)— 
a field all covered with gems and flowers, the gems | not cutable, or not divisible—in short, “ atomic.” 


| 


field is a thorny fence, bristling with technicali- | 
ties. The philosopher alone can penetrate that | 





| reader? Don’t fear givinganopinion. You have 


\ ‘argument of those who denied the possibility of 
you are not to be frightened at ; the “ doctrine of | atoms, because a substance (a potato, say) might, 


definite proportions,” or “ equivalents,” these are 
other names. Forget the existence of all these 
names, however, at present. 

The philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome 
were fond of arguing about —— beliefs— 
matters which they could neither prove nor dis- 
prove, because they were not experimental people. 
Amongst the chief topics of argumentation, the 
following was one: whether a thing having 
weight, and cognisable to the senses (matter), || 
could or could not be divided without end. Epi- |! 
curus and Pythagoras imagined that matter could || 
be thus divided ad infinitum, and Lucretius sets || 
forth the views of these philosophers. Other an- 
cients, too numerous for mention here, adopted || 
the other side of the argument ; and so they con- | 





tinued to argue away, proving nothing, until both 
sides got tired. . : | 
And what do you say about the argument, 


common sense, and that goes a long way in phi- || 
losophy. What do you think about it? Can a || 
substance—anysubstance—a potato, for instance— || 
can that potato, we ask, be indefinitely divided, or || 
is such indefinite division impossible ? Evidently | 
the potato may be cut into two halves, and each 
of the two halves may be halved again and again 
and again, and so on, until our eyes are not sharp 
enough to see the little pieces. If instruments be 
now had recourse to—a microscope and a delicate 
knife—the division may be carried still further ; 
and it thus seems proved that the subdivision of |; 
the potato ad infinitwm is conceivable, if our in- || 
struments were delicate enough to effect the sub- 
divisions, and our eyes to make them discernible. 
Thus argued Epicurus and his followers. 

Let us now look at the other side of the argu- 
ment, illustrating it by an assumption. Suppose 


“uncutable,” or, if we choose to adopt a Greek 
expression, it would be “ atomic,” this word being 


So it appears, then, that our ordinary notion of |! 
an atom, as being something necessarily small, is || 
only, after all, an indirect notion. That atoms 
must be small, if they really do exist, is demon- 
strable, since all matter can be divided to the || 
furthest limits permitted by our means; and the || 
division might be carried further still if our |; 
means and our senses permitted. But, for any- | 
thing one knows to the contrary, the potato may 
be composed of amazingly small indivisible parts ; 
and the hard indivisible parts might each have | 
been tangibly large—as large, say, as a potato, as 
we have assumed to be the case with the new 
mineral invoked by our hypothesis. Whether || 
large or small, such palpable indivisible masses 
would have been to all intents and purposes afoms. 

Mark, then! There lurked a fallacy in the 
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as they said, be conceived to be infinitely divisi- | own appointed work to do; and that one kind of 
ble. ‘This line of illustration by no means proves matter can do the work, or fill the place of another 
that the potato could be infinitely divided, were it | kind: thus, to give an example in the language of 
not for the imperfection of our senses and our | chemistry, chlorine can unite with hydrogen, and 
tools; but merely (which is quite another thing) | so can oxygen; but whereas exactly eight parts 
that the space occupied by that potato might be | by weight of oxygen are required by exactly one 





thus divided. 

If atoms of matter be so inconceivably small, 
how then could people expect to see them? and if 
not seen, how could their existence be demon- 
strated? The ancients could get no proof, so 
they allowed the discussion to drop. Even in 
later times, our own illustrious Newton, though 4 
believer in the existence of atoms, could not prove 
tlem to exist. He hoped they might hereafter be 
rendered visible by high microscopic power, but 
that hope has never been realized, and no one at 
this time believes that it ever will be realized. 
After Newton’s time, the discussion dropped once 
more, and it may be said to have remained in 
abeyance until the celebrated labours of Dalton 
proved the existence of atoms by every testimony 
short of rendering them visible. We can never 
hope to see them, they are so very, very small. 

But, reader, we must now find a tangible illus- 
tration, else you will not get your promised peep 


| part by weight of hydrogen to generate water, it 
| takes thirty-six parts, by weight of chlorine, to be 
| equivalent for, or take the place of, the aforesaid 
eight parts by weight of oxygen, and by com- 
| bining with the one part by weight of hydrogen, 
{ to form muriatie acid. So 1, 8, and 36, are said 
| to be the equivalents or atomic numbers of hydro- 
| gen, oxygen, and chlorine respectively. In like 
| manner, each of the sixty-three kinds of matter has 
‘its own combining, or equivalent, or atomic num- 
| ber: for instance, the atomic number of the metal 
| copper is 32, and that of silver is 108; by which 
| we mean to say, that if one part of hydrogen can 
' do a certain amount of work, it will require eight 
' parts of oxygen, thirty-six of chlorine, one hun- 
dred and eight of silver, and thirty-two of copper, 

| to do the same amount of work. 
But what are these numbers the respective 
| weights of? grains, ounces, pounds, or, in short, 
_ what? Just whatever you please. Atoms being 














into the enchanted regions of the atomic theory. | inconceivably smalJ, we are unable to weigh them 
You and I, we will assume, are schoolboys for | absolutely: we can only ascertain the relation 
the nonce. We have a bag before us, that bag | subsisting between their weights; the ratio ac- 
containing leaden bullets. Dipping my hand into | cording to which is lighter or heavier than its 
the bag, I withdraw a handful of leaden bullets, | neighbours. 
throw them into the scale pan, and weigh them; | Cui bono? What the advantage? Oh, it is 
their weight we find to be (say) thee ounces. We | universal. Everything truthful and reliable in 
take another dip, and proceed exactly as before ; | analytical and operative chemistry depends upon 
but the weight is now (say) jive ounces. Once an application of the facts above mentioned. Take 
more, siz ounces. Once more, four ounces; and | an example. If silver be thrown into aquafortis, 





yet again, ¢wo ounces. That will do. Let us | the metal dissolves and disappears, but it still 
now see what comes of this 2 exists in the aquafortis. The piece of silver, we 
OUNCES. will presume, weighed 108 grains. A chemist 
Experiment v : ; ° 2 wishes to get this silver, but the aquafortis will 
Do: .. I ; . . 3 not let him have it until it receives a quid pro 
Do. Ww . ‘ . 4 quo. The greedy solvent will be content with 
a. wm. ° ‘ 5 copper, and so the chemist determines to give it 
DO: .. BE. ‘ ; 6 copper; but he wishes to give it the exact quantity 
We perceive that, although our dippings have | 


required, neither more nor less. Dalton’s law 
| teaches the chemist that 32 grains of copper 
ounce—no halves and quarters, and so forth, | will be the exact quantity. He adds that amount, 
Moreover, the results of the five weighings seem | and down goes the silver. It was a great thing, 
to prove that each of the bullets weighs exactly | even practically speaking, to have made this dis- 
one ounce ; and if similar results accrued from any | covery, believe me, and if you ever become a 
number of weighings, that which was at first a | chemist you will say so, 
notion would grow into an irresistible conviction. 
Do you perceive what ye of this? There are 
sixty-three known kinds of matter, in respect of , ! 
which Dalton perceived that, weigh them, th | A GLANCE AT LIVERPOOL, 
them, analyze them as he might, his weighings, , In a recent visit to this great commercial port, we 
torturings, and analyses disclosed no fractions. | left Manchester soon after dawn by a train from 
How can this fact be explained, except on the as- | the Victoria station. The line runs along a route 
sumption that matter is composed of ultimate of very varied description, bordered for some miles 
atoms P | by factories, warehouses, labour-yards, forges, 
If we now assume, in place of the existence of | foundries, and waste-grounds strewed with rusty 
one set of bullets of one weight and one substance, | iron and miry planks, and redolent of unctuous 
the existence of sixty-three different kinds of | smoke and rotting timber. Then the landscape 
bullets, differing from each other in weight; so | becomes undulating and woody, with glimpses of 
that, calling the weight of the lightest 1, the | streets and streams of water, and here and there a 
weight of the heaviest would be 213, we arrive at | white-walled villa shimmering among the trees ; 
a still nearer idea of the conditions of the atomic | then, at intervals we stop at the outskirts of some 
theory. busy town, sonorous with the clank of metal, or 
It so happens that each kind of matter has its | seething in the haze of forge or furnace, where we 


been quite at random, we get no fractions of an 
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take up or set down passengers. Then, as the 
hour slips by, and league after league are left 
behind, we find ourselves gliding along among 
the unmistakeable surroundings of a great com- 
mercial port. The soil is flayed of its verdure, is 
channelled with ditches, is spotted with stagnant 
ponds, is striped with coal-ash paths, is chequered 
with hard macadamised patches, and is plenti- 
fully sprinkled with sheds, rope-walks, stithies, 
saw-pits, and columns of curling smoke that im- 
pregnate the morning air with the odours of pitch 
and tar. As we advance, these manifestations 
aecumulate, and are mixed and mingled with a 
thousand or two of monotonous brick tenements, 
massed in delightful confusion along with tall 
chimneys, taper masts, and the huge blank walls 
of warehouses and workshops—among which we 
begin to slacken speed, and are finally deposited 
at the terminus near the docks, in time for an 
early breakfast. 

“On leaving our hotel after breakfast, we find 
ourselves in front of St.George’s Hall, and are 
struck with the simple magnificence of the build- 
ing, and its noble site. Unlike most of the public 
edifices “in populous city pent,” this grand struc- 
ture stands in an ample area on a rising ground, 
and, from the most favourable points of view, has 
the sky for a back-ground. It is undoubtedly 
one of the noblest specimens of Grecian archi- 
tecture in this kingdom. The order is Corin- 
thian, and from the magnitude of the mass, and 
the number and loftiness of the pillars, the effect 
is harmonious and imposing to an unusual degree. 
The original intention was to erect two buildings 
on this spot—a corporation hall, and an assize 
court. This idea was subsequently abandoned, 
and it was resolved to unite both under one roof 
—a resolution which has proved exceedingly for- 
tunate in its results, as it has led to the erection 
of the finest municipal pile in the kingdom. The 
work was begun in May, 18-41, from the designs of 
Lonsdale Elmes, Esq.; and though the building 
has been for some time available for the purposes 
for which it was designed, the approaches are still 
in course of completion. As the doors are open, 
we walk in and look around us. ‘The central hall, 
in which stands the famous organ, occupies the 
position between the two assize courts, with both 
of which it is connected by corridors. It is 170 
feet long, 75 feet in width, and the same in height, 
and interiorly presents a remarkable example of 
tasteful decoration; though all is rich and splen- 
did, nothing is heavy or predominant; even the 
organ, with its mass of pipes, does not challenge 
the eye, but is ingeniously made to harmonise 
with the subdued tints prevailing over all. 

But we have time only for a glance, and after 
one look round the hall, are traversing Dale Street 
towards the docks, when we are suddenly brought 
up by the apparition of the Town Hall, another 
magnificent Grecian structure, in the centre of 
which rises a stately dome, surmounted by a 
figure of Britannia. We are just in time to enter 
with a party of sight-seers, and, mounting the 
grand staircase, are politely shown the wonders of 
the place—the light airy dome, a hundred feet 
aloft, and which seems to float still higher as you 
look at it—Chantrey’s grand statue of Canning— 
the gorgeously furnished chambers and saloons, 





and the pictures of royalty by Lawrence, Hopner, 
and Shee. Then, on emerging from the hall, we 
are brought up once more by the marvellous monu- 
ment to Nelson, the combined production of Wyatt 
and Westmacott, cast in twenty tons of bronze, 
and mounted on a marble basement. Nelson, 
Victory, Death, are the principal figures of the 
eroup, to which is added a fourth in the British 
Seaman, who, on classical grounds, might have 
been dispensed with. ‘The bas-reliefs represent 
the hero’s battles, and Britannia in pensive grief 
mourns his loss. As a work of art, on the whole, 
this monument is a credit to Liverpool and to the 
country. 

From Nelson’s monument, a walk of a minute 
or two lands us in the midst of a forest of ship- 
ping, crowding the numerous docks which line the 
northern bank of the Mersey, for the distance of 
some three miles. The scene is an animated and 
exhilarating one. Crowds of people are flocking 
backwards and forwards, and among them one 
may identify the complexions of all climes, and 
the features of nearly every maritime people on 
the globe. Ships of all nations, jammed together 
in the docks, are loading and unloading upon a 
series of wharves extending, it is said, not less 
than fifteen miles in the aggregate. Sheds for 
the reception of the goods are ranged round the 
several docks, whence the cargoes may be con- 
veyed through the various side streets into the 
city warehouses without loss of time. The for- 
mation of these docks must have been achieved 
with incredible labour and at prodigious expense ; 
some of them are over ten acres in area, and a 
considerable portion of the ground they occupy 
has been recovered with enormous pains from the 
sea. Among the most interesting spectacles they 
present to a landsman, are the emigrant ships, 
destined to Canada, to the United States, to South 
Africa, to California, or to the Australian anti- 
podes ; and the huge transatlantic steamers which 
devour the space between Liverpool and New 
York in ten days. As we follow the line of docks 
as it stretches onwards to the sea, they grow 
larger and broader, and are finally terminated by 
a fort, with powerful batteries erected at the 
mouth of the river, for the protection of the ship- 
ping and city of Liverpool. 

While wandering among the wilderness of 
wharves, and vainly endeavouring to form some 
clue to the endless labyrinth, our ears are assailed 
by the sound of joyous music piping lustily from 
the river, and we are aware of a steam-boat along- 
side, towards which a multitude of passengers 
are hastening and hurrying on board. It is just 
on the stroke of eleven, and the boat advertises a 
trip into the Irish Channel and back again by two 
o’clock or thereabouts—a jaunt that will suit us 
exactly, so we step on board with the rest. Off 
we go to the music of the brazen horns, and in a 
few minutes we are in the middle of the river, 
with a famous view of the interminable masts and 
silent spires of Liverpool on the one hand, and the 
quiet Cheshire shore, with the town of Birkenhead, 
and the scattered villas of New Brighton, glitter- 
ing in the calm sunshine, on the other. The fresh 
sea air blows in from the north-west, and a noble 
vessel, with all her canvas spread in the sunlight, 
comes swan-like up the channel in stately guise, 
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followed at a distance by others of lesser bulk and | 
humbler bearing. At the same time, not a few 
heavy bottoms under bare poles are lashed fast to | 
fiery little steam-tugs, and being dragged out to 
sea with incessant paddling, fire-spitting, and | 
sputter, where they will be left to make the best 
of a side-wind for a southern course, when they 
have got a comfortable offing. We send past 
these laden merchantmen one after another, ex- 
changing flying farewells and last jokes as we 
dart by—when suddenly, upon nearing one of 
them which is lagging along behind a very dimi- 
nutive tug, our captain pulls up and puts his 
pleasure steamer into harness, by fastening a tow- 
rope to the lagging merchantman, which soon | 
checks the pride and the pleasure of our career. | 
For the next two hours we have the credit of | 
doing a good share of the tugging, and the ad- 
vantage of a good share of the smoke and “ blacks” 
of the tug-proper—and we don’t cast off till long 
after the wide sea is before us, and the glorious 
grey old mountains of North Wales, with the 
peak of Snowdon in the transparent distance, have 
opened up on the left. The four hundred passen- 
gers on board take the tugging process in very 
good part, and we can hardly help speculating 
between the Lancashire temper in this respect, 
and that which Londoners would have exhibited 
under a like provocation. 

While these things are passing in our mind, we 
find the Welsh mountains have moved round to 
the right of the vessel, and we are on the home- 


| 





ward track. A few minutes more, and we are 
coasting along close to the granite wall that 
flaks the Mersey on its northern side, and which 
at short intervals is pierced with broad openings 
guarded with locks, and leading into the several 
docks. It is four o'clock when we land, just too | 
late for the dinner we had promised to partake | 
with a friend, and for the loss of which we must | 
console ourselves with the reflection of having been | 
useful in the “ tugging” department. 
One of the first things to attract our attention 

on landing is the stern of a vessel which lies 
moored in a little dock, which has “ Mariners’ 
Church” inscribed upon it, and, with a couple of 
doors standing open, invites entrance. We enter 
aeordingly. The interior presents a novel and 
interesting spectacle. The entire hold of the ves- 
sel has been gutted to its very framework, and 
re-furnished with the fittings and appliances of a 
house of worship, but differing as much from 
either church or chapel of bricks and mortar as it 
is possible to conceive. The body of the floating 
Bethel lies deep in the hold, probably below the 
level of what was once the lower deck, and the 
galleries rise above and all around it in three | 
several tiers, so that the place resembles an clon- 
gated theatre rather than a church. <A neat and 
slender pulpit rises at one end. The sun streams | 
in from above, and every part of the interior is 

visible in clearest daylight; every square inch is, | 
moreover, as clean as the inside of a bandbox, and 
altogether tle affair looks astonishingly comfort- | 
able and attractive. We only feel sorry that the 
little pulpit happens at the time to be empty, and 
that the six or seven hundred British seamen for 
whom such snug accommodation is provided are 
wanting. | 


Close to the docks stands the old church of St. 
Nicholas, almost the only antiquity of which 
Liverpool can boast.: Tho date of its erection is 
said to be about the time of the Conquest, but 
very little of the original building is now in exist- 
ence. The tower, which, with its crowning lan- 
tern, forms a conspicuous and picturesque object 


from the river, was built so late as since the 


year 1810, in which year the old tower fell down 
one Sunday morning, while the ringers were 
sounding the invitation to worship, and, crashing 
through the roof of the centre aisle, buried twenty- 
two persons in the ruins. The church contains 


/some fine monuments, among which are two by 


Gibson. A century back the Mersey washed past 
the churchyard wall: at the present moment the 
church is separated from the river’s brink by 
George’s Basin and Dock, and whole roods of solid 
embankments gained from the bed of the stream. 
Passing along the town side of George’s Dock, 
and along Strand Street, we arrive at the new 
Custom House, an imposing structure in the 
Tonic style of architecture. A grand dome rises 
above the centre of the building, lighted by nume- 
rous windows and ornamented with pilasters. 
Opposite to this principal entrance stands Gibson’s 
famous statue of Mr. Huskisson, who, as the 
reader will remember, was killed at the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1830. 
Close to the Custom House stands an institution 
which is, in all respects, an honour to the great 
commercial capital of the west. We refer to the 
Sailor’s Home, a noble and substantial building 
destined for the reception and ac¢éommodation of 
sailors during their stay on shore. It furnishes 
them, on the most moderate terms, with board, 


lodging, and medical attendance, with instruction 
| in the arts of navigation and mathematics, and in 


the duties of religion. It protects them from the 
fangs of the crimps and sharpers infesting all our 
ports, and encourages them in the practice of a 
prudent economy. ‘There are for their use a read- 
ing-room, a library, a savings-bank, and a school, 
and it keeps a registry of the character of each 
inmate. ‘The institution is under the patronage of 
Prince Albert, who laid the foundation-stone in 
1846, and contributed handsomely towards its 
funds: it was first opened for the admission of 
sailors in December, 1850, and, we need scarcely 
remark, has proved a most valuable boon to un- 
sophisticated “ Jack Tar.” 

Leaving the neighbourhood of the river, we 
commence a desultory ramble through the town, 
without knowing or caring much in what direction 
our course may lead. As a commercial town, 
Liverpool may justly boast of its shops and the 
superiority of their architecture, which is certainly 
not excelled even in the best parts of the capital. 


_ What strikes us chiefly is the fact that here, as in 


Manchester, and perhaps in a still greater degree, 
every house one sees, whatever its aspect, whether 
pretentious or mean, is devoted to the sole purposes 
of business and money-getting : all Liverpool seems 
a shop, under some phase or other. The only excep- 


, tions, and truly these are sufficiently numerous, 


are the buildings of a public nature, or those al- 
lotted to purposes of a religious, a recreative, an 
educational, or a charitable kind. Institutions of 
these several classes abound on all sides, and you 
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can scarcely traverse a street of any length, or 
turn a corner in any direction, without confrout- 
ing one or more of them. 

The sun is getting low and redly gilding the 
upper stories as we mount a three-horse omnibus 
for a run towards the suburbs. As we are ascend- 
ing a rising ground, a whimsical gentleman on the 
roof, noting that we are strange to the place, 
volunteers to show us the oldest institution in 
Liverpool. “It is not long ago,” he remarks, 
“that this port, which now monopolises four-fifths 
of the trade of the United States, and numbers 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, was a poor 
little fishing-town, dependent on Cheshire for its 
support; but even then the institution I shall 
show you had a flourishing life of it. You see the 
little white house by the side of yonder church. 
The church is Everton Church, and the house is 
the Everton Toffee House; that’s the oldest in- 
stitution in Liverpool; and, for aught I know, it 
may last longer than any of them. If you want 
to renew your youth, and suck sweets at their 
original fountain, now’s your time. I assure you 
you will not be singular, for there are a good many 
pilgrims to that shrine.” We thought it was very 
likely, but did not choose to add one to the num- 
ber, preferring a stroll in another direction, in 
search of a friend whom we had not seen for 
twenty years—whom we left a bachelor, laughing 
light-heartedly at the rebuffs of fortune, and whom 
we find with half a baker’s dozen of vigorous young 
olive-branches, goodly to look at. 

On returning to our hotel, to supper and to bed, 
we find the common room filled with a rather 
motley party, most of whom, as we are not long 
of discovering, are emigrants awaiting a passage 
to some distant country. There is a whole family, 
ten in number, bound for Van Diemen’s Land— 
a couple of youths who should have sailed three 
days ago for Canada—a party destined for the 
Cape, and another for the East Indies. They are 
comparing notes together, and most are more or 
less indignant with the treatment they have met 
with from dishonourable agents. If their accounts 
are true, they have been fleeced more or less. 
The case of one of them, a young woman without 
a friend in the city, is plainly illustrative of an 
infamous system of extortion. She produces her 
documents in support of her statement, from 
which the following facts come to light, and which 
we publish for the admonition of our emigrating 
friends. Her husband, abroad, having remitted 
money for her passage, she sought the earliest 
means of rejoining him. A vessel from Liver- 
pool was about to sail in a few days; she wrote 
to an agent and engaged a passage for a speci- 
fied sum, remitting the amount, for which she 
hada receipt. She then packed up her goods in 
three boxes, and sent them by railway, consigning 
them to the same agent—to be kept till called for. 
On arriving in Liverpool, some three days after- 
wards, she made application for the three boxes ; 
the agent could not or would not find them, but 
promised they should be ready in time to be sent 
on board. Repeated applications produced only 
the same reply ; the goods were not forthcoming. 
At last, that very afternoon, she had refused to 
leave the agent’s office until the goods were pro- 
duced, as the vessel would sail at six o’clock next 


morning. Just as the office was closing, while the 
shutters were being put up, the goods were at last 
brought out from their hiding-place, and she was 
presented with a bill of charges, the sight of which 
struck her dumb. The agent refused to surrender 
the goods without the cash. There was no possi- 
bility of an appeal; she was alone and friendless ; 
no magistrate was sitting at that hour; the office 
would be closed in another minute; and the vessel 
would be on its way to the antipodes before it 
opened again. What could she do? She asked to 
see the railway charge for carriage—the document 
could not be found; there was only the entry in 
the day-book, where the entire charge was entered 
in a lump. There was no escape; the poor woman 
paid the money, and had to submit to the extor- 
tion. Upon examining the account, and com- 
paring it with what others had paid per hundred 
miles for railway transport, it appeared that, over 
and above the cost of carriage, the agent had 
charged about fifteen times that amount for ware- 
housing the goods, and zot being able to find them 
when called for. His unprotected victim had 
changed her last sovereign to make up the sum 
demanded, and would arrive penniless in the dis- 
tant colony. 

Such things as these, if the facts be correctly 
stated, are a sad blot on the reputation of the 
queenly city of commerce. We would gladly 
ignore them if we could, for there can be no 
pleasure in chronicling the misdeeds of the un- 
worthy. But we feel bound to warn our emi- 
grating friends to confide in no one of whose 
honesty they are not well assured. There are 
in Liverpool men of character and high prin- 
ciple, to whom such acts are detestable. Surely 
those who have saved the sailor from the claws of 
the harpies that lie in wait for him, might also ex- 
tend their protection to the emigrant who may 
stand in need of it. 


THE EMPTY CUP. 
Ir you were to see a man endeavouring all his life to 
satisfy his thirst by holding an empty cup to his mouth, 
you would certainly despise his ignorance ; but if you 
should see others, of finer understandings, ridiculing 
the dull satisfaction of one cup, and thinking to satisfy 
their thirst by a variety of gilt and golden empty cups, 
would you think that these were even the wiser, or 
happier, or better employed, than the object of their 
contempt? Now this is all the difference that you can 
see in the various forms of happiness caught at by the 
men of the world, Let the wit, the great scholar, the 
fine genius, the great statesman, the polite gentle- 
man, unite all their schemes, and they can only show 
you more, and various empty appearances of happiness ; 
give them all the world into their hands, let them cut 
and carve as they please, they can only make a greater 
variety of empty cups; for, search as deep and look as 
far as you will, there is nothing here to be found that 
is nobler or greater than high eating and drinking, than 
rich dress and human applause, unless you look for it 
in the wisdom and laws of religion. Reader, reflect 
upon the vanity of all who live without godliness, that 
you may be earnest at a throne of grace, to be turned 
from the creature and seek for happiness in the 





Creator. The poorest Christian, who lives upon 
| Christ, and walks in daily fellowship with God, is 
| happier than the richest worldling, Indeed, such 
| only are happy.—Bogatzky. 
































